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California at tite Close of 1883. 



California has enjoyed two periods of prosperity which have 
doubtless never been surpassed, if indeed equaled in recent times. 
The first cycle began with the discovery of gold in 1847, and con- 
tinued for twenty-five years, during which time the remarkable 
progress of the State attracted the attention of the civilized world. 
In 1875 a rude check to this prosperity occurred in the failure of the 
Bank of California, which for a few months depressed all classes of 
people and every industry in the State. But the wonderful recuper- 
t ative powers of the young community soon bridged over the disaster, 
, and content would have soon returned had not the Chinese question 
assumed an alarming phase. Steamer after steamer brought coolies 
: into San Francisco, at the rate of from 2,000 to 5,000 per month. 
These Chinese, together with the thousands that had been here for 
years, became a constant thorn in the side of the artisan and laborer, 
living well at a rate per diem which rendered Caucasian competition 
out of the question, they reduced wages to a point that threatened 
the extinction of the white laboring classes. The agitation that fol- 
lowed is part of the history of the United States, and is too well 
t known to be enlarged upon here. After years of uphill work, the 
: Pacific Coast representatives in Congress achieved the passage of 
the Bestriction Act. At that moment the laboring classes ceased 
their agitation; real estate, which had been low for years, began to 
recover; all classes of business showed renewed activity; a new 
elasticity pervaded society, and California entered upon its second 
cycle of prosperity. Gambling in mining stocks has dwindled down 
tq a mere shadow of its former proportions; the money of the 
masses is now devoted to investment in real estate, mercantile and 
manufacturing enterprises. The crops for years have been abundant, 
and at the present writing California is on a more substantial and 
prosperous basis than ever before. The Free Labor Exchanges, for 
the finding of employment for the laboring man free of charge, went 
out of existence several years ago through lack of patronage; and 



the old familiar throngs before the regular intelligence offices are no 
longer seen. Good harvest hands and mechanics are scarce; there 
is not an idle factory in the State; every industnous man can 
earn a respectable livelihood; failures are few and unimportant, as 
can be ascertained at any of the mercantile agencies; and altogether, 
California now enjoys an enviable prosperity. No better proof of. 
this can be given than the constantly increased immigration of for- 
eigners and Americans from the Eastern and Western States. 
During the Chinese trouble, immigration fell off alarmingly, as 
neither Americans nor Europeans dared to face the inevitable com- 
petition with Chinese cheap labor. About two years ago, the Board 
of Trade of San Francisco organized an Immigration Association 
under the auspices of the State, with agencies in the East and 
Europe to recover the lost ground. This Association is financially 
assisted by the State, but derives its chief support from the mer- 
chants, who give it about $8,500 per annum. In addition, the 
Central Pacific Bailroad gives $25 for every $75 raised by the State 
and the public, hence the Association has plenty of money to do 
good work with. It is not difficult to bring immigrants into a 8tate 
which has 100,000,000 square acres of arable, grazing, and mineral 
land, where water power for milling purposes may be had in almost 
every county, where the crops have never yet failed, where all kinds 
of tropical and the hardier fruits and vegetables of the temperate 
zone grow in abundance, and where the climate is, without doubt, 
the best in the world. Nor has the Association found it difficult. 
It is the desire of those who founded the institution to attract to 
the State the farmer, pomologist and wine grower, rather than the 
artisan, in order that the 50,000,000 acres of unoccupied land may 
be converted from the vast ranches of cattle men, speculators and 
railroads, into thousands of small farms, as in France. For the 
small farmer is a steady customer of the country storekeeper, who, 
m turn, increases the business of the city wholesaler. This scheme 
is already showing great results, as a steady influx of most desirable 
immigrants is now being recorded at the agencies. These new citi- 
zens are,chiefly dairymen from the Swiss and Italian Alps, wine-grow- 
ers from the Rhine, farmers from Germany, France and England, 
with a fair share of artisans from Great Britain and the Continent. 
There are also many colonies in the San Joaquin Valley and the 
southern portion of the State in a thriving condition. The North- 
em Pacific Bailroad helps immigration by opening a new avenue of 
approach to the State, and in one county (Shasta) alone, over 1,100 



mmigrants have settled, in view of the opening of the northern 
ystem of railroads to commerce. Of coarse, not all of the new- 
lomers to the Pacific Coast take up their residence in California, 
>ut it secures the majority, being the central and most populous of 
he Pacific Coast States, as well as presenting the most varied field 
or the immigrant. To the agriculturist it is especially inviting. 
Che topography of the State is such that an extreme wet Winter in 
he coast counties means abundant harvests in the great wheat belt 
>f the San Joaquin Valley, where irrigation is often necessary to 
nsure good crops, and a dry year means a failure in the San Joaquin 
listrict but a fine crop along the coast line of a thousand miles, 
rhere too much rain is not exactly an unmixed blessing. And in 
his connection it is proper to observe that although California is 
he second largest State in the Union, it has never yet had a year 
f hen the harvest of wheat, wool and fruit not only provided enough 
o eat for Californians, but yielded a very respectable surplus for 
)xport besides. What other State can say as much ? 

Wheat and Other Cereals. 

And now a glance at a few cold figures showing what Cal- 
fomia farmers did during the year just past. The product of wheat 
n 1882 was 32,000,000 bushels. The exports of wheat for the crop 
rear of 1882-83 were 14,627,000 centals, valued at $25,567,702. In 
>ther words, the farmers of the State were $25,500,000 richer at the 
ilose of the crop year than at its opening. But this is not all. The 
uillers and seeders of the State consumed 6,000,000 centals, valued 
kt about $10,000,000; 313,442 centals, at $525,000 went by rail, and 
►79,500 centals were left over, to be carried, as stock on hand, into 
he present crop year. As the old-fashioned bushel is unknown to 
he merchants and farmers of the Golden State, it may be apropos 
o explain that the modem and easily calculated cental is 100 pounds, 
iid twenty of them make a short ton of 2,000 pounds. The banner 
rheat year was that of 1881-82, when the exports were 21,971,046 
entals, valued at $36,012,531, and this, with the $10,000,000 worth 
onsumed in the State, made a grand total of over $46,000,000. 
Vhat wonder a commonwealth is prosperous when its farmers col- 
ect $46,000,000 a year from wheat alone! What a paradise for the 
gricolturist! Wheat is a sure crop. As previously mentioned, a 
xy season in one section of the State means a good one in another, 
wing to the topography of the country » There is always plenty to 
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eat and to export even in light years. Wheat grows naturally and 
needs but little cultivation. Some of the farms are immense. Im- 
agine a gang of a dozen steam plows starting in the early morning 
from one end of the ranch, stopping for lunch at a cabin some miles 
distant, halting for the night still further on, and taking up the line 
of march the next morning! This is no fancy sketch, as everybody 
who has seen the famous Glenn ranch, of Oolusa, can testify. The 
product of barley in 1882 was 9,000 000 bushels. This is the second 
cereal istaple in California, which produces more barley than any 
State in the Union. It is a very desirable crop, for it forms the 
principal food for horses and cattle. The poorer kinds are used for 
feed, the second grade for brewing, and the choicest, known by the 
name of "Chevalier,'* goes to England and Australia for brewing 
English ale. This latter grade is strong and plump, heavy in 
weight and very light in color, and always commands a high price. 
Large quantities of simple *' brewing " barley also go to the East- 
em and Western States for malting purposes. In addition there is 
a steady, if not large, demand for feed barley from the Pacific 
Islands, British Columbia, etc. After the header goes over the 
field and takes ofif the heads of wheat and barley, the remainder is 
cut and baled into hay, which finds a ready market in San Francis- 
co, British Columbia, the Sandwich Islands, etc. Hay brings from 
$10 to $15 per ton in an abundant season, and higher in light years . 
Wheat ranges from $1 50 to $2 per cental, as an average, and 
barley from 75 cents to $1 25. As the cost io the producer of 
wheat is only about $1 12J^ and of barley 75 cents per cental, his 
profit can easily be perceived. Where barley forms the great staple 
live-stock feed, oats, of course, are a secondary consideration, but 
they are grown extensively, are very fine and command from $1 25 
to $2 per cental, according to the season. The choicest are raised 
in Humboldt County, and are used for race horses, fancy stock, oat 
meal, etc. California is also a very good rye-producing State, al- 
though the crop is a minor one, as it is elsewhere in the United 
States. The price varies according to the yield, of course, touch- 
ing $2 50 per cental in light seasons and $1 when the crop is abund- 
ant. Corn does not attain the mammoth growth that it does in the 
Mississippi Valley States, but grows well and sells at from $1 to 
$1 75 per cental. There is always a market for cereals in San 
Francisco, which is the distributing point for the Pacific Islands, 
Mexico and the British possessions. Probably no other State has 
equal facilities for getting crops to market. Bailroads penetrate 



nearly evory pqrt of the State j the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys are divided by the Sacramento River, a broad stream, navi- 
gable to steamers, sloops, schooners and barges, while along the 
whole coast line there are many tide-water streams and inlets, en- 
abling the farmer to float his crop almost ^rom his very door. 

The Winter, or rainy seasoQ, begins about October and ends in 
May, gfving about six months each of dry and wet weather. The 
rainfall is heaviest in the northern counties and decreases gradually 
toward the south, which does not require as much rain, as fruit is 
the principal crop and irrigation supplies the occasional lack of suf- 
ficient rain. During the eight years just closed the average yearly 
rainfall in Shasta, the northern county, was 38 inches; in Sacra- 
mento, 19 inches; in San Francisco, 24 inches; and in Los Angeles, 
the leading southern county, 13 inches. The average at all i^oints 
north of Sacramento, which, like San Francisco, is in the middle 
of the State, is about 20 inches, and in the southern part about 14. 
inches. Twelve inches, properly distributed throughout the Winter, 
insures a good harvest. The annual snowfall in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains keeps the streams which flow to the plains below wel' 
supplied with water during the Summer, so irrigation is easy. 

Wool 

Another leading production is wool, which gives the farmer and 
grower a handsome income. The clip in 1882 amounted to 30,448,- 
349 pounds and the exports 35,051,797 pounds, valued at $7,000,000, 
while the San Francisco scouring mills consumed 10,000,000 pounds, 
part of it being stock carried over from 1881. Thus it will be 
seen that the wool product of 1882 sold at about twenty cents 
per pound, which pays the grower. Of course, as the large ranches 
become cut up into small farms by immigration, the wool industry 
doe^ not grow in proportions like the others, but it will be a feature 
of the State for years to come. Many a poor herder has amassed a 
fortune by herding sheep on shares, and by simply waiting for the 
increase and disposing of the wool has in course of time become the 
possessor of vast flocks. Of course, dry seasons and disease have 
cut many a man's hopes short, but on the whole, sheep-raising has 
been a profitable industry. Although the'wool of California is gen- 
erally a good free staple, attempts to make it even better are being 
made, and one millionaire is importing fancy stock from Australia to 
cross with the native breed, in hopes of producing a very superior 



article. There are still vast sheep - ranges throughout the State, 
many of them being on untaken government lands, which is a good 
thing for the sheep-raiser, who thereby has no rent to pay. The 
question of freight rates to the East has been a vexed one between 
the fanner and the overland railroads for years, and shipping to 
New York around Cape Horn was often resorted to on the ground 
that the railroad rates were too high to admit of a profit in the East, 
but for a year or more the railroads have been steadily reducing 
charges until they are now so moderate that the long and circuitous 
sea route is no longer necessary. It is a sight to the Eastern f aimer 
to visit the San Francisco wool houses in the height of the season, 
when the long and spacious warehouses are filled to the roof with 
the neat, closely-pressed bales. The Eastern wool-buyer comes 
here twice a year, and purchases freely for his New York, Boston, 
or Philadelphia house^ thus relieving the California dealer of a vast 
amount of trouble. 

Wine. 

Vast as the wheat and wool industries are, they will in a few 
years, in the opinion of shrewd men, be equaled, if not exceeded, 
by that of wine. This, although in its infancy, has already attained 
great dimensions. The exports of wine by sea in 1882 were 1,454,- 
607 gallons, and 4,228 cases, valued at $832,139. By rail, 1,750,000 
gallons went to New York and the other Eastern cities, making a 
total export movement for 1882 of about 3,000,000 gallons, valued 
at say $1,500,000 in round figures. The consumption amounted to 
4,000,000 gallons, valued at $2,000,000, making a total receipt from 
wine of about $3,500,000, or cne-tenth the revenue derived from 
wheat. The product was 10,000,000 gallons. The greater part is 
table claret, of which the leading brand is that made from the Zin- 
fandel grape and is known as California Zinfandel. The producer 
gets for his new wine wholesale, say 40@50 cents for red and white 
Mission, 50@55 cents for hock, 6C@65 cents for Beisling and Gute- 
del, 57J^@60 cents for Zinfandel, 55@60 cents for red Burgundy, 
and 65@70 cents for Port. Sherry and Angelica. Wines two years 
old bring 5@10 cents per gallon over these figures, while still older 
vintages sell much higher. Then there is the California cham- 
pagne, which sells at $16 50 in pints and $15 in quarts. The year 
ust ending has been the lightest for five years, owing to hot winds 
in the Spring, and the output will probably not exceed 9,000,000 
gallons^ The principal districts are Sonoma, Napa and Los Ange* 



les counties, although wine is made all over the State. It is con- 
sumed everywhere, too, because it is cheap and wholesome, wholly 
free from drugs, and the very finest Zinfandel retails at only one 
dollar per gallon. The American who lives beyond the Sierra Ne- 
vada mountains and the European have but a vague idea of the 
purity and excellence of California wine, for although the exported 
shipment is pure when it leaves San Francisco, the Eastern and for- 
eign dealer is very apt to treat it liberally to water and drugs before 
it gets to the consumer. It is far better than any other claret in the 
world. This is a sweeping statement, but it is borne out by the fact 
that the French, who are the greatest wine-drinkers on the globe, 
are also the best judges of it, and the Frencli residents of Califor- 
nia drink its claret, preferring it to the wines of their own country, 
because of its purity and bouquet. The writer, who from his youth 
up has taken wine at his meals, both among the French and Ameri- 
cans, has frequently observed the superiority of the California wine 
over that of Continental countries, for the good and only reason 
that when he drinks California wine he drinks wine, and when he 
drinks European wine he drinks a decoction of drugs, very percep- 
tible to the taste, although he does not know what they are. Of 
course, pure claret can be made in Europe as well as in California ; 
but the demand is so much larger there than here that artificial 
means are necessarily employed to eke out the supply, hence the 
wholesale adulteration resorted to. Consumers generally, through- 
out the United States, are waking up to the fact that their own 
country produces as good wine as as any other, and are beginning 
to use it in preference to the adulterated foreign article. During 
the recent Triennial Conclave of the Knights Templars here, sev- 
eral excursions were made by the visitors to the Napa and Sonoma 
wine districts. They were taken down into the cool cellars where 
thousands upon thousands of gallons of wine were stored, and tasted 
the genuine article on its native soil. They were enthuBiastic in its 
praises, and took back to their Eastern homes as many bottles as 
they could conveniently carry. The wine gi'owers realizing that if 
the merits of California wine are once known it will enjoy the cus- 
tom of the world, have recently interested themselves in acquaint- 
ing the world with its good qualities. Many of the leading vintners 
have established agencies in the large cities of the Atlantic States, 
and in due course of time agencies will be founded in Europe. 
Wine bought through these agencies is free from adulteration and 
1* 
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fully as pure fi-nd good as it is in California. One significant fact 
in this connection is that Louisiana and other Southern States, which 
have heretofore been monopolized by the French wine makers, are 
now drawing heavily on California, the French exporters being 
heavily handicapped by the high duties now existing. There is no 
reason why California wines should not excel. They are the product 
of French and German grapes, cultivated by French and German 
vineyardists, and made by French and German winemakers who 
have attained proficiency in their calling in France and Germany. 
The California wine growers are largely from the two countries 
named, Americans being in a very small minority. The white kinds 
are considered fully equal to Rhine wines, while champagnes have 
not yet attained perfection. Brandy, from grapes, is also exten- 
sively made. The exports from San Francisco to the East and for- 
eign countries in 1882 were 200,000 gallons by rail, and 44,557 by 
sea, at a total valuation of $500,000. The quality of this brandy 
is excellent, and it finds ready sale. 

Hops. 

In close connection with wine are hops, which are extensively 
cultivated. The production on the Pacific Coast in 1882 was 24,600 
bales, of which California produced 12,991, Washington Territory 
8,155, and Oregon 3,427. The exports were 17,800 by rail and 161 
by sea, chiefly to Australia and New Zealand. The year was an 
exciting one. For some seasons hops had been so low that cultiva- 
tion had largely decreased, and at the opening of the season in Sep- 
tember it was found that many yards had been plowed up and seeded 
to other products. The stock throughout the world was seen to be 
limited, and the excitement began. From fifty cents per pound, a high 
pri(}e in itself, hops went swiftly up until the middle of November, 
when sales pf good Russian River (the best grade of California) were 
made at $1 .05, and that of Washington Territory at $1. 03%. Of course 
this created a stir among farmers, and those who had plowed up their 
yards lamented their indiscretion, while those who had held on were 
in high feather. The newspapers abounded with instances where 
hopgrowers had realized a net profit of from $25,000 to $50,000 from 
their crop, and Several growers were accredited with even higher 
figures. The old adage that man is never satisfied was at this time 
forcibly exemplified. Those who had sold their harvest at seventy-five 
cents regretted their precipitancy when the market touched $1, and 
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those who had not sold Cand they were in a large majority) were cer- 
tain that the market would go to $2, and determined to hold for that 
figure. But the pinnacle had been attained. The demand suddenly 
ceased, as brewers, unable to pay the high prices for hops without 
advancing malt liquors so high that consumers would go without them, 
resorted to orange peel, glucose, and other substances, as a substitute 
for hops. The market remained stagnant three or four months, and 
then declined steadily until hops are now only twenty cents. It was 
a bitter les-ton to growers all over the world. Banks and commission 
merchants had advanced from fifty cents to $1 per pound on hop 
security, and but few of them recovered either principal or interest, 
as when the market began to fall it was impossible to sell, as nobody 
wants to buy on a declining market. This year there is a fair market, 
but nothing more. The acreage in hops has nearly doubled on the 
Pacific Coast, as when prices were in the skies, many new yards 
were planted to meet the demand which did not come. But Califor- 
nia hops are always pretty good property, as their quality is of the 
best, and with the exception of the dull period above alluded to, the 
history of the hop trade in this State has been bright. The principal 
districts are Sacramento and Bussian Biver Valleys, Santa Clara and 
St. Helena. 

The Dairies. 

Bread and butter is very good in California. The bread is 
whiter than elsewhere in the country, as a rule, and one of the 
fii:st things to strike a stranger is the excellence of the butter. 
It is sweet, rich in color and of agreeable consistency. There is 
probably no other State in the Union with so many dairies. They 
dot the coast line from Humboldt Bay to Los Angeles, a distance 
of nearly 1,000 miles. They abound in the mountain ranges, and 
are thickly grouped about the Bay of San Francisco within sev- 
eral hours ride of the city. The quality of the butter is largely 
affected by the climate of the region from which it comes. A 
dairy near the sea, where the cattle graze on the rich grass kept 
continually fresh and green by the salt ocean fogs generally pro- 
duces a better article than the inland dairy where the grass be- 
comes dry in June and rematns sear and dessicated until Jan 
nary. Until two or three years ago the fancy butter always came 
from the Point Beyes ranches in Marin County across the Golden 
Gate from San Francisco, and many still consider this butter the 
best. But recently the product of the San Luis Obispo County 
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dairies has contested the superiority with those of Marin County, 
and in fact, brings as high prices in the market. Of course there 
are many dairies in other sections that make as choice butter as 
the two mentioned, but the latter, as sections, are the most cele- 
brated. The ranches vary in size from those supporting forty or 
fifty cows, to those of one hundred and one hundred and fifty, 
while some larger ones boast three hundred and four hundred 
head. A ranch of five hundred acres will comfortably support 
one hundred and fifty cows. The dairy business, like the wine 
industry, is chiefly in the hands of foreigners, Swiss, Italians, and 
Germans, predominating. All of them make a comfortable living, 
and the Swiss as a rule get rich in a few years. Milk is not sent 
to the city except from those dairies close at hand, as butter and 
cheese occupy the attention of the dairymen. The art of making 
cheese has not yet been brought to the perfection of the New 
York cheese dairies, but a first class article is put on the market 
nevertheless. New York creamery cheese brings the highest price 
in the San Francisco market, and in order to obtain some of this 
high-priced custom, a Gilroy dairy turns out what is called *'Gil- 
roy Imitation Eastern Cheese," which is a close counterpart of the 
Eastern product, only experts being able to detect the difference. 
A very fair imitation of Swiss cheese is also made by the Swiss 
dairymen, and most of the Swiss cheese used in the German, 
French, and Italian restaurants in San Francisco is the home pro- 
duct, although it is not generally known. Domestic cheese sells 
at from 10 to 15 cents per pound, and the New York creamery, 
year in, year out, is quoted at 18 to 20 cents per pound. Western 
cheese, from the Western States, is generally on the market at a 
slight advance over the home article, but its superiority lies in the 
fact that it is made away from home, which is another example of the 
perversities of human nature. Butter has a regular rise and fall 
each year. In the spring it is so abundant that the price declines to 
20 and 25 cents per pound. At this season the dairy merchants in 
the city, as well as the dairymen themselves, are kept busy pickling 
the surplus butter for fall use, for the production of the State is so 
heavy, that were it not for their liberal packing, the commission 
stores would be filled from cellar to garret, and as it is, none of them 
have any room to spare in the spring and early summer. As autumn 
draws nigh and the cows dry up, fresh butter begins to diminish in 
supply, and in October advances to 40 and 50 cents per pound. 
Then the retailers fall back on the pickled butter, which is very 
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sweet and nice, and as it can be bought for 25 to 35 cents per potind, 
is of course preferred by the general public on account of its cheap- 
ness. When the rainy season begins in October or November, new 
grass springs up : by January there is an abundance of rich green 
feed all over the State, the cows come in, butter pours into the mar- 
ket again, and down go prices to 25 cents. 

A curious fact in the butter trade may be mentioned here. Each 
box sent in from the daries to the market contains fifty rolls, and 
each roll is supposed to weigh two pounds. The retailer buys by 
the pound and sells by the roll, which the reader would suppose to 
be the same thing. But it is not, for a little joker comes in here. 
In the sharp competition of trade the retailers of course undersell 
each other, and to do this they demand that the rolls shall be light 
in weight. If each box of butter were full weight, there would be 
fifty rolls of two pounds each, or one hundred pounds of butter in 
the box, consequently if the retailer paid 25 cents per pound, he 
would pay $25 for the one hundred pounds. On each roll the re- 
tailer calculates to make a profit of 12% cents, which would make 
the retail price of each roll 623^ cents. Now if the rolls are light 
weight, the retailers, buying by the pound and selling by the roll 
(each roll supposedly weighing two pounds) makes, of course, a 
greater profit than if the rolls were of full weight. It will readily be 
seen, therefore, that the retailer is continually seeking for light 
weight butter, and will pay more in proportion for it than for full 
weight butter. The dairyman has discovered this, and now makes 
a box of butter to weigh from ninety to ninety-five pounds, which 
pleases the retailer and gives it readier sale, at an increased price. 
At the rate Of 12% cents profit per roll, the retailer would make 
$6.25 on a box of butter, full weight; but if the box contains only 
ninety pounds, he pays $22.50 for it, and sells it for $31.25, making 
$8.75, as the customer buys each roll as two pounds. It will be at 
once said that the consumer is the -looser by this transaction, but he 
is not, for the gain in weight made by the retailer enables him to 
sell more cheaply to his customer, so in reality there is no real loss, 
except in moral principle. This demand for light weigbt butter has 
increased to such a degree within three or four years, that a full 
weight box of butter is not purchased by the retailer if he can find 
a light weight box of equal quality. Hence it is the dairyman's in- 
terest to make his butter light in weight. There are tricks in every 
trade —but ours. 
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Cotton. 

The capitalist previously mentioned as crossing the California 
sheep with imported stock from Australia has for several years been 
experimenting on cotton, which he thinks can be raised in California 
as well as elsewhere, the climate being adapted for this valuable 
plant. During the season just passed, he and his partner have 
raised in Kern county about 100 bales, which, they claim is as good 
as any grown in Louisiana or Texas. The last plant was 100 acres, 
which produced 500 pounds, or one bale to the acre, and it sold at 
about twelve cents per pound. The gentleman is confident that the 
cultui-e of cotton cannot be made profitable here as long as labor is 
as high as it is at present, and that the 100 acres would pay better if 
seeded to grass, Chinese labor was employed, but the Chinese only 
gathered about 60 pounds per day, whereas the experienced colored 
hands in the South pick from 200 to 250 pounds. Thus it will be 
seen that competition with the South in this line is at present out of 
the question. California runs behind the Southern States about 
$10 per acre in the items of labor and ginning. The gentleman is 
persistent, however, and in order to solve the labor problem has 
sent an agent to Sweden for 100 good laborers, and hopes daring 
the coming season to reduce the $10 per acre on the wrong side of 
the book. His last crop brought in about $6000, whereas, in the 
South there would have been a profit of fully $2,500. But cotton 
here costs about $50 per acre. 

But there are many minor branches of industry, which, unlike 
cotton, are not experiments, and which bring into the State millions 
of dollars per annum, but which are overshadowed by wheat, wool, 
wine, etc. One of these is honey, which is a leading feature of San 
Diego and San Bernardino counties. California abounds in honey. 
It is so abundant that it is common. Even the wild honey is very palat- 
able, although dark, while the honey of the apiary has not a superior 
in the world. The comb is whitS and very sweet, while the extract- 
ed, from "light" to "dark amber" is good enough for the most 
fastidious palate. The comb sells at from 12 J^ to 20 cents per 
pound, and the extracted from 5 to 12J^ cents, according to quality. 
Flowers are so plentiful and luxuriant throughout the State that 
the bees have no excuse for not making good honey, and it finds a 
ready market in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Liverpool 
Hamburg, and other European cities, where it is exported in large 
lots. The extracted honey is the article exported. 
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Olive Oil. 

One of the newest industries is the manufactare of olive 
oil from olives. The olive grows luxuriantly around the old 
Spanish missions, the] first of the species having been brought 
to Colifomia as early as 1769 by Don Josef de Golves. EUwood 
Cooper, of Santa Barbara, an enthusiast in arboriculture, who has a 
2,000 acre ranch near the town, has large groves of tropical and 
semi-tropical trees, including 150,000 eucalyptus or Australian gum 
trees, of fifty different varieties, 4,000 walnut, 200 fig, 12.500 al- 
mond, 3,500 olive, etc. He has seven miles of shade trees, exclu- 
sively eucalyptus, and was the first to introduce this luxuriant and 
prolific tree into the State. He was also the first to engage in the 
manufacture of olive oil from olives. He planted the slips in 1873, 
and although the trees are now ten years old, they are hardly more 
than sprigs as far as age is concerned in comparison with those in 
Italy and the south of France where they thrive for centuries. The 
olive belongs to the jasmine family, has an evergi-een foliage and 
produces fruit in four years from a cutting and seven years from 
seed. It blossoms about May 1st, and the fruit is ready for picking 
from November to January, according to climate and season. The 
process of making the oil is curious and interesting. The fruit is 
picked in September or October, just before ripening, and then 
placed in wine where it lies till about January. It is then put into 
very large pans, where it is crushed between revolving stones. A 
palp emerges and is thrown into tanks and pressed, and after it 
settles the liquid is skimmed, strained three times through cloth 
and once through paper. It is then bottled and sent to market. 
The best is put into the familiar long quart bottle, with the owner's 
name on the cork and bottle. The second quality is rarely made, 
bat at such times is put up in pint bottles and stamped as second 
quality. During the process of manufacture the works are closely 
watched and generally kept locked. The sensitive oil quickly be- 
comes impregnated with odors which destroy its purity, and to 
guard against this, no person is allowed to enter the works who 
uses tobacco in any form. No employe is permitted to indulge in 
the weed, and the ranch is dotted with signs prohibiting smoking 
on the premises. The quality of this oil is said to be supeiior, and 
it is used in several swell New York and Boston clubs in preference 
to the foreign article. And in this connection it may be observed 
that pure olive oil, except that made in California, is rarely found 
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in the United St^ites, although the material used in the manuf actni'd 
of '* olive " oil is largely exported from this country. Lard is one 
of the most common bases of European ** olive " oil, and thousands 
of tierces of American lard go there every year, to be made into oil 
and sent back as French or Italian olive oil, warranted strictly pure, 
and so forth. Statistics show that New Orleans annually exports 
sufficient cottonseed oil to Bordeaux, etc., to fill 15,000,000 oil bot- 
tles. Indeed, Mr. Cooper, who was for years a New Orleans ex- 
porter, says that pure olive oil is difficult to procure in Paris, and 
not a bottle of it ever comes to the United States. This is not news 
to good livers throughout the country, for they generally know that 
even while they are eating their imported olive oil that it never had 
the slightest acquaintance with an olive. Hence, the California oil 
finds a market without difficulty. The profits are large . Each acre 
has 70 trees, and each tree will average three gallons per annum, 
and as the wholesale price is four dollars per gallon, the return from 
one acre is therefore about $840 a year. During the Winter the 
olive grove produces 14,000 bottles of oil, or a return of $14,000 to 
the owner. Just twice as much imported oil is required for a salad 
dressing as of California oil, which is a proof of its superior quality 
and cheapness. 

Beans. 

Another important industry in California is the raising of beans . 
This is an easy crop to produce, in comparison with the Eastern 
States and the product generally sells well. The bean districts are 
the Sacramento Kiver Valley and Santa Barbara and San Luis 
Obispo counties. The nucleus of the lima bean is at Carpenteria, a 
pretty town a few miles below Santa Barbara. Here they are 
planted by machinery, are cut and dried by patent processes and are 
sent all over the United States nearly every year, although the pres- 
ent season there is not as much call for them. In this district forty- 
nine acres produced 830 centals (83,000 lbs.) and brought a return 
of $2,400. One farmer produced 2,500 pounds on a single acre, and 
sold his little crop for $187. Another, from a sixteen acre patch, 
raised 24,000 pounds. Castor beans are grown extensively in the 
Southern part of the state and are converted into a fine article of 
castor oil at the Pacific Oil and Lead Works in San Francisco. 
The same factory also uses all the flax seed the state can produce 
for the manufacture of linseed oil. The different varieties of Califor- 
nia beans are the bayo, which was introduced from Chile. This is 
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a straw-colored bean, slightly mottled and is one of the most pro- 
lific as well as profitable. Then there are the lima and its cousin- 
gennan, the batter bean. The pea and small white, corresponding 
to the navy bean of the east, and lastly the pink and red, which are 
Spanish beans about the size of the large navy, very tender when 
cooked, and as nutritioas as any of the other varieties. Most of the 
beans go from San Francisco to St Louis, although New Orleans 
and New York take considerable. The receipts at San Francisco 
for the year ending July 1st, 1882, were 238,892 sacks of about 100 
pounds each. 

Fruit. 

But Calif omia's pride is in her fruit. Her wheat crop is won- 
derful, her wool and wine are objects of admiration, but fruit carriiiS 
off the palm. All sorts of fruit, from the hardy northern apple to 
the tropical orange and fig grow in such profusion that frequently 
they are almost unsalable here although they always bring good 
prices in the East. Volumes could be written of California fruit with- 
out exhausting the subject. The season begins about March, whun 
strawberries make their appearance, then come cherries and apri- 
cots, currants and gooseberries. In June, apples, raspberries, black- 
berries and pears appear; in July, peaches, nectarines, plums and 
figs. In August, grapes, watermelons, cantaloupes. In September, 
quinces and pomegranates. In the late Fall and early Winter, oran- 
ges, lemons and limes from the southern part of the state. Nowhi^re 
in the Union, excepting Florida, does fruit attain such an enormous 
size. Strawberries of the monarch and other varieties are ofteu as 
large as butternuts, and in the full of the season the daily receipts 
at San Francisco frequently exceed 1,000 chests, each chest contain- 
ing 20 drawers of ten pounds of berries each, or 200,000 pounds of 
strawberries per day. The strawberry districts are around the Bay of 
San Francisco, though in the Sacramento valley and Salinas valley 
are large fields, the latter being of recent date. The strawberry sea- 
son lasts nine months, (from March till December) although the de- 
mand falls off in midsummer, when peaches, pears, raspberries, plums 
and other popular kinds appear, and after this time they are not par- 
ticularly cared for, and sell slowly at from $8 to $12 per chest, or 
say three to six cents per pound. The principal kinds are Long- 
worth, Boyal Anne, Monarchs and Queens. 

Cherries are luscious in California. They grow very large and 
have a fallf rich flavor, and eell high, even here, at an average price 
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of five to ten cents per pound in the hight of the season. They are 
not shipped fresh owing to their perishahle nature, but are canned in 
large quantities by the canneries and sent all over the world. The 
season is shorter than that of any other fruit. 

Apricots are in sharp demand by the canners every season for 
the East, where they do not grow very abundantly, and are much 
esteemed for their rarity and flavor. Here they do not find especial 
favor, as the majority of people consider them a sort of hermaphro- 
dite peach. Long before the crop ripens the canneries send out 
buyers, who scour the country and purchase whole crops at from 
2% to 4 cents per pound. Many of the orchardists refuse to sell 
their yield in advance, preferring to take their chances of obtaining 
higher prices in the regular way — that is, by shipping them to the 
San Francisco commission merchants. Others dry their crop and 
sell the dried fruit for 10@12 J^ cents per pound, and frequently more. 
The same facts apply to peaches, which yield enormously. In the 
Fall of the season (from July 15th to August 15th) the influx into 
San Francisco frequently reaches 15,000 and 17,000 baskets per 
day. Not more than three or four years ago peaches, in the season, 
often sold as low as fifteen cents per basket, but recently the East- 
ern and foreign demand has been so great that the canneries find it 
impossible to fill all their orders, even by running night and day, 
hence overstocked markets are now a thing of the past. Last season 
the average prices paid by the packers ranged from fifty to seventy- 
five cents per basket of twenty pounds, and toward the close of the 
season the canneries were glad to get supplies at eighty cents. The 
dried article fluctuates widely, according to the demand, sometimes 
selling as low as eight cents, and often bringing fifteen cents per ib. 
The greater part of the peach crop is produced along the banks of the 
Sacramento River, although the fruit grows freely all over the State. 
The late peaches come from the foothills of the Sierra Nevadas, in 
El Dorado and Placer counties, in the regions where gold was first 
discovered. Here they grow to immense size, and have a delicious 
fiavor not possessed by the earlier varieties. Their high price for 
table use places them rather beyond the reach of the packers. Cal- 
ifornia pears are famous for their size and flavor. Bartletts, which 
are produced with so much care and difficulty east of the Rocky 
Mountains, grow here in great profusion. This is the kind most 
desired by the canners, who put up vast quantities of them at from 
2% to 3 cents per pound. Then there are the Madeline, Sickle and 
Winter Nellis, which are smaller and inferior. The pear season be- 
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gins about July and does not close until February. In point of fla- 
vor the pear is, without doubt, the banner fruit of the State. All 
sorts of plums thriye and find ready sale. There are many varieties, 
snch astheGdlden Drop, Damson, Egg Plum, Cherry Plum, French, 
Grerman and Hungarian Prunes, etc. The canners also compete 
sharply with each other and with the commission merchants to se- 
cure large slices of the plum crop, and, as in the case of apricots, 
pears and peaches, the orchardists do not have to seek a market, for 
tb© buyer, eager and early, comes to their very doors in the Spring. 
Most of the plum crop of the past year brought from two to four 
cents per pound. In fact, all kinds of ■ Calif ornia fruit, except 
apples, are in brisk demand for canning purposes. Currants, 
blackberries, strawberries, nectaiines and gooseberries are put up 
liberally for shipment abroad. The citrons, such as oranges, lem- 
ons and limes, are shipped to the Atlantic and Western States direct 
from Los Angeles, in immense quantities. Southern California is 
especially adapted to the growth of the orange class, and at Biver- 
side, San Gabriel, etc., the orange, lemon and lime orchards are a 
perpetual source of wonder to the stranger. The fig crop of the 
State is also very large, and most of it is dried for shipment, selling 
at from three to ten cents per pound. Figs are apt to sell cheaply 
in the season, as they are soft and very perishable, and do not keep 
long. 

The exports of dried fruit overland by rail from San Fi'ancisco, 
in 1882, amounted to 4,792,702 pounds, besides 908,120 pounds 
raisins. The raisin industry is also a prominent feature of the fruit 
trade, millions of pounds being cured annually, the grapes grown in 
California making fine natural raisins. Indeed, a bunch of ordi- 
nary Muscat or Malaga grape b left in the sun for a week or two be- 
comes a bunch of delicious raisins. The canned fruit exported by 
rail in 1882 was 4,5 5,150 pounds, and the canned goods, including 
vegetables, meats, etc., 27,494,790 pounds. Besides these railroad 
exports, large quantities were sent by sea to the British Colonies, 
Pacific Islands, etc. These canned fruits, vegetables, etc., are put 
up principally in San Francisco by the eighteen canneries, although 
there are many other packing establishments throughout the State, 
as at Sacramento, San Josd, Petaluma, Marysville, etc. Most of 
the city packers belong to what is known as the Packers' Exchange, 
where a call on canned goods is held daily in the season. The ex- 
ports of dried fruit by rail from San Francisco, in 1882, were 4,792,- 
702 pounds; of canned fruit, 4,585,150 pounds; of canned goods 
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(inclnding meats and vegetables), 27,494,790 pounds; of raisins, 
908,120 pounds. The canneries connected with the Packers' Ex- 
change put up 21,936,965 pounds, or about 10,968 tons of fruits and 
vegetables in 1882, as follows: Apricots, 3,097,740 pounds; apples, 
1,448,210; asparagus, 115,050; blackben-ies, 412,798; Bartlett pears, 
2,246,484; string beans, 89,109; white cherries, 543,488; dark cher- 
ries, 288,689; currants, 475,321; gooseberries, 102,418; Muscat 
grapes, 923,588; Isabellas, 24,337; peaches, 2,763,781; green peas, 
1,006,524; Damson plums, 187,816; Golden Drop, 141,014; Gages, 
518,088; Egg plums, 294,892; Blue plums, 153,509; prunes, 151,- 
390; raspberries, 60,132; strawberries, 11,943; tomatoes, 5,844,031; 
quinces, 246,613. The quantity put up in 1883 will largely exceed 
this, as more canneries have been in operation and the demand has 
been sharp. 

Mineral Resources. 

Of the mineral resources of California and Nevada, the whole 
world is familiar, so they need not be amplified here. Although 
gambling in mining stocks is a mere nothing in comparison with a 
few years ago, legitimate mining, which has little or no connection 
with the stock boards, is carried on as briskly as ever. All along the 
foothills of the Sierra Nevadas, and in nearly every interior county 
in the northern part of the State thousands of miners are annually tak- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars out of the ground. The curious 
part of this is, while many comparatively recent discoveries have been 
exhausted or nearly so, the original region where gold was first found 
is to the present (a period of thirty-five years) being worked, prin- 
cipally by Chinese, who make a comfortable living out of their wash- 
ings. There are mines, such as the Idaho of Grass Valley, which 
have been worked for years, and which pay from $1.00 to $7.50 per 
share dividends per month. These mines are hardly known beyond 
the borders of their counties, save to the speculators and mining 
men, for generally half a dozen foreign capitalists own the mine 
and the dividends are disbursed elsewhere. Mining to-day is car- 
ried on to such an extent, that the hydraulic pumps, by washing 
away the sides of the foothills, have so muddied the waters of the 
Sacramento and other rivers that legislatures have been elected and 
defeated on the mere proposition of suppressing hydraulic mining, 
which the farmers denounce as a nuisance. They claim that the dirt 
in the shape of "slickens" forms a deposit on the farms along the banks 
of the rivers in the rainy seasoU) so as to seriously deteriorate the soil« 
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besides shoaling the rivers so as to check navigation. This matter has 
been a leading feature in politics here for several years and is now 
receiving the attention of the State. Thus it will be seen that Cali- 
fornia is siill a mining, as well as a grain, wool, wine and fruit State, 
especially as the gold and silver product in 1882 amounted to the 
handsome figure of $80,500,000, or nearly four times as much as 
the yield of the wheat crop, large as it was. Verily, California is a 
State of money. Then there are the quicksilver mines, such as the 
New Almaden, Napa Consolidated, Sulphur Bank, etc., which have 
for years produced more quicksilver than all the other mines in the 
world combined. The yield in 1882 was 50,820 flasks. The yield 
of the world during the past thirty-three years is 2,571,317 flasks, of 
which California has produced 1,308,766, or over fifty per cent., 
Spain 997,717, and Austria 264,834. This quicksilver, besides being 
used at home for separating gold, etc., is shipped in large quantities 
to China, Japan, Mexico, British Columbia, and New York, at a 
handsome revenue. The gold and silver is very convenient to the 
San Francisco Mint, which coins over half the money of the United 
States, the coinage for 1882 being $37,915,000, of which $28,665,000 
was gold. So much for California's gold and silver mines. There 
is not much said of them of late years, but they turn out their 
millions annually, with the regularity of clockwork, to the benefit 
of the State. The whole Pacific Coast, since 1848, has produced 
$2,596,545,500 in gold and silver, while the exports during that 
time have been $950,201,216. Of the total product, $2,016,665,000 
was gold. Besides gold, silver, and quicksilver, there are coal mines 
scattered all over the coast quite up to Alaska, while the large Mt. 
Diablo mines are only a few miles from San Francisco. The re- 
ceipts of coal at this port in 1882 were 882,900 tons, of which about 
half was from foreign countries. 

The Lumber Interest. 

California is a great lumber state. Her stately redwood forests 
are the wonder of the tourist. Trees that when burned hollow at 
the bottom can shelter fifty or sixty men for the night, or provide a 
home for a family, make big logs. The big ti-ees of Calistoga and 
Mariposa are known all over the world among tourists. They are 
of redwood, a soft, easily worked wood^ somewhat like pine, with 
the peculiarity that it is hard to bum. San Francisco's immunity 
from fire is to a great extent due to the fact that her frame buildings 
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are of redwood, which does not readily ignite. The good qnalitiea 
of this wood have been discovered by British Capitalists, who, with 
several California merchants, have organized a company to export 
it to Great Britain. The lumber is cnt at Humboldt Bay, several 
hundred miles north of San Francisco, where ships load their cargoes 
at the very borders of the forests. Although this company is but 
very recently incorporated, four cargoes have been sent to Great 
Britain. For years California has largely supplied the West Coast 
of South America, Mexico, Central America, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Australia, etc. , with their lumber. The receipts at San Francisco in 
1882 were 264,098,800 feet, although, considering the many cargoes 
sent direct from coast ports to the counties above mentioned, this 
doe6 not by any means represent the total production of the State. 

■ < ^» ■ 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 



Oakland. 

Besides San Francisco, California contains her share of enterpris- 
ing and growing interior cities. Just across the bay is Oakland, 
which bears the same relation to San Francisco that Brooklyn does 
to New York. Here many wealthy merchants and professional men 
doing business in the city have costly and beautiful homes, with 
spacious ig^rounds, forming elegant suburban residences, within three- 
quarters of an hour's ride by ferry and rail from San Francisco. 
The climate of Oakland is considered by many as superior to that 
of San Francisco, as it is not as frequently visited by the fierce 
Summer trade winds and dense salt fogs, direct from the ocean, 
which, although vary healthful, are a source of discomfort to mauy. 
In 1850 the site of Oakland was covered with sand hills and live 
oaks, and now it has a population of about 50,000. Including the 
suburbs there are about 200 miles of opened streets. The amount 
of property that has changed hands within two or three lyears 
amounted to about $9,000,000 per annum, and several millions are 
yearly expended in street and park improvements and new build- 
ings. There are about 3,000 operatives employed in her manu- 
factories, in which $6,000,000 is invested. The death rate, 12.50 
per 1,000, is about the lowest in the United States. There are 
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twenty-eight churches, many of them handsome structures, twelve 
public and fifteen private schools and academies, while the Univer- 
sity of California, free to both sexes, is located about five miles 
away in Berkeley. This institution has eight different college 
courses; the buildings are imposing and command a lovely view of the 
Golden Gate and the bay. There are nine periodical publications, 
daily, weekly and monthly. The assessed value of Oakland in 1883 
amounts to $26,469,884, of which $23,889,690 is real estate, and 
$2,533,518 personal property, while the county valuation is $51,- 
106,008 real estate, $6,032^408 personal, which, with the money, 
make a total wealth of the county of $57,241,462. To this must be 
added the railroad assessment of $2,678,418, making a grand total 
for the county of Alameda of $59,919,880. The building in 1882 
amounted to over 2,000 structures, including 25 business blocks, at 
a cost of over $2,500,000. There are a free public library and read- 
ing rooms; a free street market; a fire department of four steam 
engines, six companies, thirty-three fire-alarm boxes and thirty-five 
miles of fire-alarm telegraph. The public schools contain 10,000 
children, taught by 112 teachers, at an average monthly salary of $78. 
There are five banks, four theatres, nine Masonic and fifteen Odd Fel 
lows' Lodges, thirty-one Lodges of other secret societies, and twenty- 
nine miscellaneous local societies. The local passenger traf&c by 
rail and boat between Oakland and San Francisco in 1882 was 
about 6,628,090 passengers, while $575,000 was realized by the com- 
panies from this local travel. But the pride of Oakland is the Uni- 
versity, which has an endowment fund of $200,000, while the prop- 
erty is constantly increasing in value with the improvement in real 
estate. 

San Jose. 

About fifty miles south of San Francisco, at the lower end of the 
bay, is the handsome city of San Jose, which, its citizens boast, is 
the most beautiful town in the State. It lies in the charming valley 
of Santa Clara, which resembles an English park, with its green 
sward anil stately oaks. Being in the middle of one of the leading 
fruit regions of the State, it is a bower of foliage, fruits and flowers. 
The traveler, passing through the city on the railroads, would imag- 
ine it to be a town of vineyards, as grapes grow in luxuriance over 
the fences, encroaching on the sidewalks, while the shade trees seem 
almost exclusively apples, pears, peaches, citrons, &c. , interspersed 
with the universal live oak. Its streets are very broad, clean and 
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well kept; its houses are white and shine like marble in the stm, 
while on both sides rise imposing mountains, giving to the town a 
most picturesque scenic effect. The population at the last census 
was 17,000 — a most orderly people, for San Jose justly claims to be 
the moral city of the State. There are seven public schools, with 
thirty-seven teachers and 3,431 school children, and five of the school 
buildings are handsome structures. Midway between San Jose and 
Santa Clara (a pretty town of 3,000 inhabitants three miles distant) 
is the University of the Pacific, erected at a cost of $50,000, with a 
young ladies seminary connected with it. Here, also, is the State 
Normal School, with from 500 to 700 young ladies and gentlemen 
preparing themselves for teaching. Then there is the well-known 
Santa Clara College, where many of the youth of California are edu- 
cated; the Academy of Notre Dame, &c. Near by is Mt. Hamilton, 
the site of the Lick Observatory, known throughout the United 
States. This is twenty-seven miles from San Jose, and is reached 
by a fine, gently ascending road, which was built at a cost of $100,- 
000. From this point the greatest astronomers and scientists in the 
world will study the movements of the planets and watch the 
eclipses, for as the sky is always clear from the summit, it is probably 
the finest and most accessible point of celestial view in Europe or 
America, which led Mr. Lick to select it as the site of the observa- 
tory. Santa Clara County has an acreage of 832,000; the assessed 
value of property is $27,603,240, of which $3,421,375 is personal, 
and $24,181,865 real estate. Three railroads connect San Jose with 
the adjacent cities and towns, while boats ply up and down the bay 
from San Francisco. In the strawberry season (for the Santa Clara 
Valley is the great strawberry district of the State) a steamer goes to 
San Francisco every day to accommodate the large shipments of 
berries, while the railroads also transport them by the carload. The 
markets are supplied with fresh fruits and vegetables all the year 
round. 

Sacramento. 

This one of the best known cities in the State, being one of the 
oldest, and up to the time of the opening of the overland railroad in 
1869, being the journey's end of the majority of emigrants to Cali- 
fornia. The county is one of the largest, having an area of 1,026 
square miles and a population of 36,000, while that of Sacramento 
City is 26,000. The workshops of the Central Pacific Bailroad are 
located here and give employment to 1000 or 1,500 men, according 
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to the amonnt of work to be done. The county is traversed by four 
railroads. The mean temperature is 60°, but in the summer it is 
generally hot, while the winter is very mild, as in all the valleys of 
the State. The county contains 138 school districts, with five high, 
fifty first grade, fifty-one second grade and thirty-two third graae 
schools. The school houses are seventy-nine in number, while 
there are 146 teachei-s with an average salary of $62 per month. 
The total value of the school houses is $293,953. The expenditures 
last year were $122,000, and the receipts from school taxes, $159,000. 
The number of school children is 7,110. The schools are in session 
about nine months in the year. The city is the capitol of the State 
and is as busy as a bee-hive when the legislature is in session. It 
is the distributing point for the smaller towns and mining camps for 
miles around, and has a large wholesale hardware, grocery, pro- 
vision and agi'icultural business. 

Other Towns. 

Besides these prosperous cities there are a large number of 
smaller towns, all thriving and growing with the rapidity character-, 
istic of western communities. There is tropical Los Angeles with a 
population of 15,183, in the midst of its orange and lemon groves in 
the southern part of the State. San Diego, still further toward the 
Mexican line, now coming into prominence as the terminus of a 
great overland railroad. This city has a very fine harbor a short 
distance away, where deep water ships ride at anchor the year 
round. In the northern part of the State are Marysville at the 
junction of the Yuba and Feather rivers; Chico, in the midst of a 
vast wheat region; Bed Bluff, near the Oregon line; Eureka, at 
Humboldt Bay, the heart of the lumber region; Santa Rosa, a few 
miles above San Francisco Bay; Stockton, a lovely city in the center 
of the great San Joaquin wheat belt, where hundreds of thousands 
of tons of wheat are shipped annually. This last town has a popu- 
lation of 14,000. It has three large flouring mills, a fire department 
of three steam engines, thirteen churches, and 2,065 children attend- 
ing the public schools. The assessment roll is $4,728,234. The 
warehouses have a storage capacity of 80,000 tons. 

San Francisco. 

San Francisco is to the Pacific Coast what New York is to the 
Atlantic Coast. It is the metropolis with all the characteristics of a 
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metropolis. It is the distribnting point for over 4,000 miles of coast 
line, including Panama and Alaska. Its ships depart for all civiliced 
countries on the face of the earth. Its steamer lines nin to Panama 
and the west coast of South America; to Oregon, Puget Sound, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Honolulu, Australia, China, and Japan. Its railways 
radiate north, south, and east like the spokes of a wheel: its news- 
papers are published in English, French, German, Scandinayian, 
Bussian, Spanish, Italian, Hebrew, Chinese, Portuguese, and Sclav. 
Like London, it has suburban newspapers, which are published for 
the patronage of a particular district. For instance, Hayes Valley 
has its little newspaper; the Mission has two weekly journals which 
inform' their subscribers of many items of news which are too insig- 
nificant to take up the valuable space of the large dailies, but which 
are interesting to the denizens of that locality; the Western Addition 
also has its peric dical print. As time rolls on, these little journals 
will have a larger constituency, for San Francisco is growing apace. 
After 1876, immigration decreased rapidly, owing to the Chinese 
troubles, but now that they are settled the city is again increasing 
rapidly in population. The census of 1880 gave the total number 
of inhabitants at 233,000, including about 30,000 Chinese; but the 
rate of increase since then has been so large that the estimated pop- 
ulation at present is above 250,000. It is a better population than 
that prior to 1876. It is not transient. It does not represent a wan- 
dering class of adventurers who come to the Pacific Coast to make a 
few dollars, and then go to other countries. It is an influx of indus- 
trious people who are coming here to stay; to make homes, to 
marry, to rear families and to become part of the body politic. This 
is the class that brings money into the State and adds wealth to the 
community, and it is rapidly growing. The number of people who 
arrived in October last from foreign and Atlantic ports was 5,551 
larger than the departures during the same period. The net gain in 
arrivals from January 1st to November Ist was 24,216, or at the rate 
of 28,000 per annum. The largest number of arrivals during the 
present decade was in 1882, owing to the large influx of Chinese who 
were anxious to get here before the Restriction Act went into effeet. 
The arrivals from China and Japan for the ten months ending Octo- 
ber 31st were 4,996, and the departures 7,486, showing a loss of 
2,490. A curious feature of the immigration to this State is the com- 
ing of a society of vegetarians, who believe that none but. yegetable 
food should be eaten by the human race. These vegetarians have 
their home in Germany, are a well-to-do and thrifty class of people^ 
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fiOid haye hospitals, hotels, and agencies in 125 cities and townQ 1^ 
that country. At Berlin is published a monthly magazine which is 
the organ of the sect. These people haye made a number of attempts 
at colonizing fn the Western Hemisphere, in British Honduras, Para- 
guay, etc., but they haye proyen failures, principally for climatic 
reasons. At last they haye learned that California is a land where 
the climate does not materially change the year round, where epidem- 
ics cannot preyail, and where vegetation grows in tropical profusion. 
Hence, several branches of the sect have united for immigration to 
this State, choosing Los Angeles County as the most suitable for 
their purpose. The leaders will amye next spring to select the land 
and make the other necessary arrangements. The pioneer colony 
has a cash fund of about $12,000, and the leading spirits look for- 
ward to a very large and flourishing colony of vegetarians in Cali- 
fornia in the near future. 

A Rise in Real Estate. 

San Francisco is at present enjoying a real estate boom, which 
is partly the result of the increased immigration of Caucasians, and 
the suppressed immigration of Chinese. Bents are gradually going 
up, desirable building lots are at a high premium, and the popular 
rage is for lands and houses. The real estate agents have all they 
want to do, and it is surprising how much money is seeking invest- 
ment in real estate. The extension of the cable railroad lines into 
the suburbs has greatly stimulated the demand, and on Haight 
street, where a cable line has lately been placed, it amounts to a 
fever. Every week there are auction sales of lots along this new 
street and they bring high prices. At present this street is but 
sparsely settled, as it is purely a suburban thoroughfare, onlybegin- 
ing two miles from the center of the city. But it is a road to Golden 
Gate Park, it commands a view of ocean, bay and mountains of 
seventy -five miles, and that settles it. He who buys on this street 
can see on a clear day the Golden Gate and the towering Mt. Tamal- 
pais to the north; the Farrallone Islands, thirty miles out to sea; the 
whole Bay of San Francisco and the wide-spreading city and Mt. 
Diablo twenty-five miles across the bay to the east. There are 
many points in the western part of the city where these charming 
views can be obtained, but they were generally seized upon years 
ago, and as the Haight street district is just being opened up, of course 
its property is most in demand. A boom in real estate is a certain 
sign that money is plenty. Nor is this rush for suburban dwelling 
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lots the only one. Whole business blocks in the heart of the city 
are changing hands at a rate that the city, even in its former palmy 
days of prosperity, never witnessed. Every week, those fortunate 
persons who bought business lots years ago when land was compar- ' 
atively cheap, and who held on, through prosperity and adversity, 
are now letting go at a handsome, profit; and within a few weeks 
there have been many sales of these mercantile blocks for from 
$200,000 to $500,000 each. The sales of real estate in the city 
in October amounted to $1,342,075, represented by 239 sales; 
against 181 sales, footing up $947,778 in September. The banks 
released 165 mortgages, amounting to $1,010,747 in October, 
while 215 montgages of a value of $853,572 were recorded. The re- 
leases keep ahead of the mortgages as they have done for a long 
time, thus showing a healthy money market. The banks are get- 
ting 6 to 1% on real estate loans, paying the mortgage tax them- 
selves. This is a lower rate than in the Atlantic cities, considering 
the payment of the mortgage tax by the banks. Private lenders in 
October took mortgages valued at $250,000. Depositors have re- 
cently withdrawn considerable money from the banks, being dissatis- 
fied with 3J/^ to 4:% dividends. The real estate sales in 1882 were 
$15,127,750, against $12,233,933 in 1881, $13,994,989 in 1880 and 
$10,318,744 in 1879. Much of the improvement in real estate has 
already been ascribed to the laying of new street railroads. San 
Francisco has now about eighty miles of street rail roads, of which 
about fortj^ are cable lines. Two companies now using horses are 
experimenting with electric cars and expect to adopt them before 
long. The street railroads penetrate every quarter of the city, and 
there is not a suburb which is inaccessible . 

The Shipping. 

San Francisco is a verj^ important shipping port. The arrivals 
of sailing vessels alone from foreign ports from January 1st to Oc- 
tober Ist were 494, of a registered tonnage of 467,047, against 610 
during the same period in 1882, and 621 in 1881. This falling ofT 
in tonnage is due to the suppl}' of ships already here to move the 
crops, and which causes ships throughout the world to keep away, 
for an abundance of ships means low freight rates. These arrivals 
do not include steamships nor coasting ships, steamers, schooners, 
etc. The harbor of San Francisco is one of the very finest in the 
world, and is capable of floating the combined navies of the world* 
The Bay is sixty-five miles long, forty miles being south of San 
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Francisco. The passenger on the Oakland ferry looking south 
might well imagine that he was looking out to sea, for the land at the 
southern extremity is not visible. The southern part of the bay is 
a broad expanse of water, while the northern part is composed of 
San Pablo and Suisun Bays. The bay averages eight miles in 
width, while the Golden Gate is six miles long and one mile wide. 
The great rivers, San Joaquin and Sacramento, flow into Suisun 
Bay, and the steamer and sailing-vessel trade up these rivers is a 
large item itself. Along the eastern shore of the northern part of 
the bay are the great wheat shipping points, such as Port (Tosta,. 
Vallejo, Benicia and Oakland Wharf, where, at the present writing,, 
no less than eighty-two deep-water ships, awaiting their cargoes of 
wheat, are riding- at anchor, while th^ey maybe counted by the score 
at any season of the year. The bay is completely land-locked, and 
no matter how the storm may rage outside the Golden Gate the- 
waters of the bay are always as serene as a 'country pond. These 
ships bring considerable money into the city. They pay hundreds 
of thousands of dollars per year to the pilots and tug companies,, 
for every deep-water vessel that enters port has to be towed up and 
down the bay and out to sea again when laden. The wharfage dues 
also mount high up into the thousands, while the sailors spend the 
wages of their voyage in the city. 

Wealth of San Francisco. 

And now as to the wealth of San Francisco. The assessed value 
of real estate and personal property in 1882 was $253,000,000, while 
the manufactories alone are valued at $300,000,000. The Bank Ex- 
changes in 1882 amounted to $629,114,100, while the bank cnpital 
of the State is $175,000,000. The real estate valuation in 1883 is 
$230,700,795, and the personal valuation $70,690,500, making a 
total of $301,391,295, a pretty good showing for a city only thirty- 
four years old. The exports of merchandise in 1882 amounted to 
$55,752,000, while the specie exports were $10,400,000. Tbe real 
estate loans by the savings banks on the first of July, 1883, were 
$20,515,849, and by the commercial banks, $552,805, making a total 
loan on real estate at that date of $21,068,654. Of these loans the 
greater part are liquidated, as the percentage of foreclosures is very 
small. The banks are forty-two in number; then there are three 
ga^ight companies, eight ice companies for the manufacture of arti- 
ficial ice, twenty-one railroad offices and companies, twelve steam- 
ship lines, thirteen street railroads, with many more branches, ten 
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water companies, seven telegraph companies, two telephone com- 
panies, one stone and two floating dry-docks, six public libraries, 
fifty-six public and one hundred and twenty priyate schools, seyen- 
teen places of amusement, three art galleries, eight cemeteries, 
ninety-one churches, exclusive of chapels, fifteen private colleges, 
fifteen courts, nine hundred mining companies, forty lodges of 
Masons, forty of Odd Fellows, one hundred and fourteen benev- 
oleut societies with local lodges, fourteen religious societies, thirty 
temperance, eighty-nine protective and forty-six literary. The news- 
papers number eighteen daily, forty-two weekly, twenty-two month- 
ly, and quite a number of semi-weekly and semi-monthly publica- 
tions. The past year has been prolific in the establishment of new 
manufacturing enterprises. The California Cotton 3iills Company 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $600,000, and build- 
ings will soon be erected at East Oakland with a frontage to an arm 
of the bay, giving the advantage of water and railroad facilities. 
The machinery will be imported from Europe, the difference in cost 
being against the highly protected home article, with duty added. 
About 250 white hands will be employed. A strong company has 
been incorporated to manufacture steam agricultural machinery. 
An English syndicate is likewise at work to acquire a site for grav- 
ing docks on the city side of the bay. There is a nail factory at 
Oakland in full blast, and although it has been running only six 
months, it turns out 1,600 kegs of nails per day. The works, in- 
cluding the land, have cost about $275,000, and when fully com- 
pleted will represent a total cost of $300,000. At a rate of 600 kegs 
per day the company make a net profit of $604, or one dollar per 
keg. The nails find quick demand at market prices. Again, San 
Francisco has made a bold bid for the whaling business of the 
world, and will undoubtedly secure it. Ex-Governor Perkins, with 
a number of wealthy shipping men and merchants, has incorporated 
the Pacific Steam Whaling Company, which will send out steam 
whalers after whales. The capital stock is $2,000,000. Thd same 
men have incorporated an auxiliary company in the Arctic Oil 
Works, with $1,000,000 capital, for transporting, refining and deal- 
ing in whale and other oils. As San Francisco is thousands of miles 
nearer the great whaling regions than any other city in the world 
it is easy to see how it can secure a monopoly of the whale trade, 
especially as money will be liberally expended therein. Then there 
is the Pacific Coast Lumber Company, with a capital stock of $200^*1 
000. These are the most prominent of the newly started enter- 
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prises, although they are springing up like weeds on every hand. 
It seems as if the public had jnst waked up to the fact that San 
Francisco is the centre of an area far larger and richer naturally 
than that of which New York is the metropolis. Enterprise is the 
order of the day. The heaviest merchants in the city are now or- 
ganizing a Merchants' Association for the encouragement of just 
such profitable industries as are mentioned above, while the large 
manufacturers, not to be behind in activity, have already estab- 
lished a Manufacturers' Association. All this shows the opportu- 
nities for money making now presented in California, and also thai 
its citizens are alive to the occasion. The sales in the Produce Ex- 
change during the present year amount to over $85,000,000, while 
those of 1882 amounted to $63,769,464. On every hand there are evi- 
dences of prosperity which attract the attention of strangers, par- 
ticularly of Europeans, who seem to be dazed by the gigantic ho- 
tels, cable railroads, grain and lumber business, and general mer- 
cantile activity of San Francisco and Chicago, both of which are 
considered the typical American cities. ' 

The Five Cent Piece. 

A community cannot be very poor where the smallest coin in circu- 
lation is five cents, which is the case throughout the Pacific Coast. 
For a number of years after the discovery of gold, in what were 
known as the flush times, the smallest coin was the twenty-five cent 
piece, although the Spanish "bit" or 12^ cents was occasionally- 
seen. Then the dime appeared, but Calif ornians did not take very 
kindly to it, considering a man rather low down who bought and sold 
on a ten-cent basis. This state of afiairs lasted until about the time 
of the opening of the overland railroad in 1869, when five cent 
pieces appeared. At first they were practically valueless, as it was 
considered stingy and mean to offer them for even the smallest pur- 
chase. But the necessities of life soon began to make im'oads on 
this prejudice. The bakeries found that by adopting them that the 
poorer people ate more bread; then the saloon-keepers discovered 
that they could sell more beer and make more money at five cents 
per glass than at ten cents. Then the street car companies who had 
previously charged Q}i cents per fare, or four tickets for twenty-five 
cents, found that traffic would largely increase by their adoption, as 
it did. Thus, by degrees, the despised five cent piece worked its way 
into popular favor, and now it is as freely used as elsewhere. But 
the community has not yet got down to the level of the cent, although 
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Tariotts meand have be^n employed for its introduction. One enter- 
prising merchant sold thousands of packages of cigarettes at seven 

■ oents, a reduction of three cents from the popular price, and gave 

, each buyer three cents in change, the pennies to be redeemable for 
any article in the store . The plan took hugely for a while, but as 
the pennies proved useless unless used at the post office for stamps, 
or at this particular store, the public soon tired of them. They are 

' now nowhere seen, but it is the general impression that the commQ- 
nity would be on a more prosperous basis if the cent could be used 
for purchasing small quantities of merchandise, and it is only a 
question of time when they will come into general use. If the peo- 
ple of the Pacific Coast were as poor as they are in Europe, or even in 
the Eastern States, they would be only too glad to be able to buy- 
small quantities of food for a cent or two, but they are too comforta- 
ble at present to require them. Values of all articles of retail mer- 

- chandise have to be accommodated to the fi\e cent piece, and only 
the banks and Government offices keep a few on hand to make exact 
change. 

Oregon. 

But California is by no means the only State on the Pacific 
Coast. To the north is Oregon with an area of 100,000 square 
miles, 300 miles north and south, and 396 east and west. In this 
State lies some of the most fertile lands on the Pacific slope, adapted 
for grain, fi*uits, and wool-raising. On the coast there are exten- 
sive coal mines at Coos Bay, from which thousands of tons of coal 
are annually sent to San Francisco. It is bounded partly on the 
north by the Columbia River, a beautiful broad stream 1,500 milea 
long, which boasts of some of the finest scenery in the country, and 
which is navigable for a thousand miles. The principal staples are 
wheat, salmon, wool, and hops, while millions of horned stock are 
herded on its broad prairies. The principal city is Portland, which 
according to the census of 1880, had a population of 17,578, but 
which within the last two or three years has increased so rapidly 
that its inhabitants, according to the latest estimates, reach about 
30,000. Much of the town's rapid growth is due to the building of 
the Northern Pacific Bailroad, which, with its branches, giyes 
Portland direct rail communication with the East. But before tlie 
trans-continental railroad was opened for traffic, trade with San 
Francisco had so largely' increased thai several elegant and cosUy 
, steamships were added to those already plying between the two 
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ports, and at present it requires half a dozen capacious steamships 
to accommodate the traffic. The trip from Portland to San Fran- 
cisco generally requires two days. Bail communication will shortly 
be established. The California and Oregon Railroad lacks about 
230 miles of completion and this will be finished in another year. 
The road is a branch of the Central Pacific. Then the trip to Port- 
land will be made in about thirty-two hours. Portland itself is on 
the Willamette Biver, a short distance above its confluence with the 
Columbia, about ninety mil^s above the mouth of the Columbia 
Biver. Its position gives it good commercial facilities, and it is the 
metropolis of that section, although the elder Astor, years ago, es- 
tablished Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia, hoping to make it 
the great citj' of the Pacific Coast. Like many other such ventures, 
however, it did not fulfill expectations, and now is chiefly known as 
the nucleus of the salmon-packing trade. The total pack for the 
past season was 1,350,000 cases, and the exports, 674,229 cases. 
The fish are caught by regular fishermen, who get from fifty to sixty 
cents per fish. As each case contains a dozen twelve-pound tins, it 
vriW be seen that the total catch was 16,200,000 pounds. The sal- 
mon is one of the most common fish on the Pacific Coast. It is 
taken principally in the Columbia, but it is also caught freely in the 
Frazer Biver in British Columbia, in Alaskan waters, and is taken 
by thousands in the Sacramento Biver. It is a frequent sight in 
the season, to see these fish piled up like cord wood on the San Fran- 
cisco wharves, and if the weather be hot, they often spoil by the 
steamer load. At such times the stench is overpowering, and the 
health officers dump them into the bay to go out to sea with the 
ebbing tide. Fresh salmon sell in the San Francisco markets at 
from six to twelve cents per pound, according to the supply. Being 
common they are not especially esteemed, but foreigrers consider 
them a delicacy and the exportation to Great Britain, Australia and 
the East is very large. The value of salmon produced on the whole 
Pacific Coast in 1882 was $5,000,000, while the capital invested in 
the salmon fisheries on the Columbia Biver is $2,250,000. As a final 
word about Oregon, it may be said that immigration into the State 
is very large, and the population rapidly increasing. The climate is 
genial, but rather wet. There is considerable more rain there than in 
California, and the Califomians, years ago, in derision dubbed Ore- 
gon ''The Webfoot State," by which. name it has ever since been 
known. It is rapidly growing to be a commercial State, however, 
as it exported $23,128,981 in wheat, salmon, etc., in 1882. 
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....... VV^ashington Territory. 

Above Oregon is the great Territory of Washington, with an area 
of 71,300 square miles, 360 miles across from East to West, and 230 
from North to South. It is as yet sparsely settled, but has great 
proihise. Puget Sound, which forms a yast inland bay along the sea 
eoast, is a magnificent sheet of water, dotted with numerous heavily- 
timbered and picturesque islands. Here are the extensive coal mines 
at Seattle, which produce large quantities of coal, principally for the 
San Francisco market. The capital is Olympia, but the principal 
town is Tacoma, which is the western terminus of the Northern Pa- 
cifid Railroad. Great hopes are entertained of this portion of the 
Northwest. Its climate is warm and moist, its soil is very rich, and 
within a few years its growth will doubtless be considered re- 

matkable. 

Nevada. 

This State is known all oyer the world as the greatest silyer pro- 
ducing region. The Comstock Lode is famous the world over, and 
has enriched the United States by many millions of dollars. The 
town of Virginia City, which is directly oyer the lode, rests on a 
honey-comb, for the miners, during the past thirty years, have bur- 
rowed in all directions down to over 3,000 feet, where the temperature 
is so hot that it is a strong reminder of the celebrated *'hot place" 
popularly supposed to be still further below. Besides its metal pro- 
duct, Nevada also has extensive salt and borax mines, which have 
not been worked very long, but which are already yielding a large 
revenue. As the State is from 5,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of - 
the sea, and as its soil is largely alkali, it will never cut much of a 
figure in agriculture; but it is a very good grazing region, and herds 
of almost countless cattle roam over its broad plains. It draws 
most of its supplies from California, although a few articles are im- 
ported from the East. It has an area of 83,000 square miles, is 345 
miles north and south, and 270 east and west. 

Arizona and New Mexico. 

Arizona Territory is very well known, through its recently estab- 
lished railway connections, and through its Apache Indians, which, 
up to several years, have greatly retarded the development. 

The opening of the southwestern system of railroads has caused 
considerable competition between San Francisco, Chicago and St. 
Louis for the trade of Arizona and New Mexico, and up to within a 
few months ago the East had considerably the best of the ftght, 
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owing to the high railroad rates with which the San Francisco m^- 
chants were handicapped. Recently, howeyer, the railroad companies 
have established a scale of rates which enables the San Francisco 
merchants to successfully compete for this southwestern trade, which 
is rapidly assuming free proportions. The supplies are chiefly pro- 
visions, clothing, dry goods, notions, mining implements, hardware, 
etc., all of which can be supplied fully as cheaply from San 
Francisco as from any of the Eastern or Western cities, with this 
advantage, that San Francisco, during thirty-three years of supply- 
ing new countries with the lines above mentioned, carries a better 
and larger stock of articles adapted for this trade than any of her 
rivals. The business men see no reason why they should not con- 
trol this growing trade, and they will probably have a monopoly of 
it before long. In this connection it may be propei to call attention 
to the vast field covered by the San Francisco trade, or in other 
words, to point out what a great distributing center the city is. It 
supplies Russian Siberia with pork, powder, flour, canned goods, 
dry goods, groceries, hardware, etc. This is the northerly point of 
the circle. Its southerly point is Panama, with a very large trade in 
Central America; the east segment includes the territories west ol 
Colorado and Utah ; and its west segment stretches out over the Pa- 
cific Islands, to Japan, China, and Farther India. Only one other 
city in the country has as wide a radius of trade, and that is Kew 

York. 

■ <^» ■ 

THE MORNING CALL. 



The phenomenal country thus described, has of course, phe- 
nomenal institutions, and among them is the newspaper known 
as The San Francisco Mobnino CAiiL. It was founded in 1856 
by four printers, and was directed so practically and sagaciously 
that it became in a few years the family paper of the Coast. It has 
never lost its position at the head of San Francisco newspapers. 
Its proprietors intend to keep it there. It is clean, respectable, 
energetic and reliable. Its bright columns commend it to every- 
body, and while all news of the day is given, its rigid adherence to 
decency in the presentation of that news, renders it a safe newspaper 
for the fireside as well as for the counting-room or street. Its ad- 
vertisements are sufGlcient proof of its wide circulation. Of 32 
columns of its four-page, or smallest edition, it has 18 colanm8A>f 
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advertisements. Its " small ads " are the envy of all other journals 
in the city. They seem to belong exclusively to The Call, Only 
three other newspapers in the United States excel The Call in 
small advertisements — the Philadelphia Ledger^ New York Herald 
and Baltimore Sun. Its circulation is over 40,000 daily, being the 
largest west of New York, with the exception of the Chicago News. 
Of this, 25,000 is in San Francisco, while the remainder is distributed 
throughout the State. This, considering the population of Cali- 
fornia, is extraordinary. The Weekly Call leads every other 
weekly in the State in point of circulation, distributing 16,000 copies 
in the interior, and neighboring States and Territories. 

For years, all city printing, which by law is required to be 
given to the paper having the largest circulation, has been awarded 
to The Call. The following is a sample of a resolution passed 
for many years by the Board of New City Hall Commissioners : 

*• On motion the Secretary was directed to advertise for proposals for 
work to be done and materials to be furnished, in The Daily Morning Call, 
and The Daily Evening Bulletin, said The Daily Mokninq Call and Daily 
Evening Bulletin being found to be from the evidence before the Commission- 
ers the morning and evening newspapers published in the city and county of 
San Francisco, having the largest circulation." 

The deeply rooted popularity of The Call has within the past 
six months been indubitably attested. During the past summer 
two-thirds of the printers employed on the paper struck at 6 o'clock 
on the busiest evening of the week; not because the wages were not 
sufficient, for The Call has for years paid the highest price on the 
coast — but because the other third were not members of their organi- 
zation and the proprietors very properly refused to discharge them 
and fill their places with printers belonging to the Union. The 
strike, contrary to the expectation of the strikers, failed, and, en- 
raged at their want of success, the malcontents formed an organi- 
zation "to kill The Call, or compel it to submit." They did 
neither. Although they prevailed upon nearly every trades-union in 
the city to pass resolutions withdrawing their subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements from the paper; although they held massrmeetings 
and flooded the city with posters and hand-bills, begging the people 
"in the name of humanity" to cease patronizing The Call, the 
advertisements during the very next week were the heaviest in the 
history of the paper, while the circulation at this date is (greater 
than before the strike. People become attached to their newspaper 
as they do to their homes; and once a journal is firmly established 
in the community, it is almost impossible to seriously damage its 
circulation or advertising patronage. The angry printers have dis- 
covered this fact, to their keen humiliation. The question here 
arises : If the united trades-unions of a city cannot diminish the 
circulation of a paper, what is not its influence? its popularity? its 
strength? Almost any other paper would have collapsed under the 
pressure. But for the powerful Call it was a first class advertise- 
ment — nothing more. 



(The Morning Call. 

The Sunday Call, 



i 



The Weekly Call, 



COMBINED CIRCULATION, EACH ISSUE 
100,711 COPIES. 



Advertisers will be interested in the following affidavit : 

Sfaf^ of California^ \ 

City and County of San Francisco. ) 

Before me, S. S. Murfey, a Notary Public, in and for the City and 
County of San Francisco, personally appeared William G. Waters, of 
said City and County, who, being by me first duly sworn, deposes and 
says : He is the foreman of the Hoe Perfecting Press, upon which the 
Morning. Call and the Weekly C-Afx are printed, and as such fore- 
man, he was present and superintended the printing and counting of the 
several editions from Dec. I, 1879, up to and including June 30, 1880, 
and that the average number of complete copies of the Morning Call 
printed for that period was 38,307 per day. 

Wm. G. Waters. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this loth day of July, 1880. 

Sam'l S. Murfey, 

Notary Public, 



THE MORNING CALL, - - - 38,307 
TH£ SUNDAY CALL, - - - . 45,604 
THE "WEEKLY CALL, - - - 16,800 
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